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Since  191+3,  prices  received  by  farmers  for  wool  and  lambs  have  been  lower  compared 
with  pre-war  prices,  than  prices  received  for  farm  products  in  general.  This,  together 
with  the  farm  labor  situation  and  other  factors,  has  resulted  in  a  sharp  decline  in 
sheep  numbers  and  wool  production.  Although  the  outlook  for  lamb  prices  for  the  next 
few  years  is  quite  favorable  the  outlook  for  wool  prices  is  uncertain,  because  of  the 
large  accumulation  of  world  stocks.  The  decline  in  sheep  numbers  which  began  during 
1942  probably  will  continue  at  least  through  1945. 
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...  ■.,  .  SUMMARY 

Meat  supplies  proba"bly  will  continue  short  of  demand  at  ceiling 
prices  at  least  through  the  summer  of  19^5.    Meat  -nurchases  by  noncivilians 
in  19^  equaled  one-fourth  of  total  -Droduction.    Purchases  by  the  armed 
forces,  which  last, year  accounted  for  over  two-thirds  of  the  noncivilian 
total,  probably  .will  be  larger  this  year  than  last.     But  VFA  -purchases  to 
fill  lend-lease  needs  v/ill  be  materially  smeller.     Total  meat  -oroduction 
for  the  year  is  ex-pected  to  be  about  10  percent  less  than  the  record  output 
in  19^^t  >fith  most  of  the  decrease  occurring  in  pork.     Supplies  of  meat 
available  for  civilians  are  showing  a  relatively  greater  decrease  in  urban 
areas  than  in  areas  close  to  production  centers.     However,  most  of  the  re- 
duction in  meat  output  will  be  confined  to  the  first  9  months  of  the  year, 
Next  fall,  meat  production  probably  vrill  be  about  as  large  as  in  the  fall 
of  I9UU. 

Large  purchases  of  meat  for  war  uses,   the  strong  civilian  demand, 
reduced  output,  and  the  current  low  levels  of  meat  stocks,  will  tend  to 
maintain  prices  for  meat  animals  near  the  maximum  limits  under  price 
controls  on  m.eat  and  live  animals  through  the  summer  at  least.  Prices 
received  by  farmers  for  most  meat  animals  will  a.verage  higher  in  19^5  than 
in  I9UU. 
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Hog  slaughter  in  federally  inspected  plants  in  February  and  early 
March  was  less  than  half  as  large  as  a  year  ago,  reflecting  a  25-percent 
reduction  in  the  19^^  spring  pig  crop,  a  delayed  market  movement  of  hogs 
from  this  crop,  and  a  diversion  of  hogs  from  federally  inspected  to  non- 
inspected  slaughter.  V/ith  a  favorahle  ratio  of  hog  prices  to  feed  grain 
prices  and  comparatively,  large  feed  grain  supplies,  the  average  market 
weight  of  hogs  in  early  March  was  close  to  the  record  weights  of  early  19^3* 

Cattle  feeding  apparently  continued  at  a  high  level  through  the  first 
3  months  of  19^5*     Shipments  of  cattle  and  calves  to  g  Com  Belt  States  in 
January  for  feeding  were  Zk  percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier.  February 
shipments  were  up  2  percent  from  a  year  earlier.     The  number  of  cattle  on 
feed  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  5  percent  larger  than  at  the, beginning 
of  19^^r  ajid  was  only  6  percent  smaller  than  the  record  number  on  feed 
January  1,  19^3.     Total  slaughter  of  cattle  and  calves  is  expected  to  be 
larger  in  I9U5  than  in  ISkk, 

The  early  spring  lamb  crop  was  estimated  to  be  6  percent  smaller 
than  a  year  earlier,  and  the  smallest  in  10  years.     The  reduction  was  brought 
about  by  a  smaller  number  of  ewes  bred  for  early  lambing.     With  a  6-percent 
reduction  in  the  total  number  of  breeding  ewes  on  farms  January  1,  the  late 
lamb  crop  probably  will  also  be  less  than  a  year  earlier.     Slaughter  of 
sheep  and  lambs  through  mid-March  was  larger  than  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  19^H,  mainly  as  a  result  of  increased  feeding  of  sheep  and  lambs 
this  season.    But  with  a  smaller  lamb  crop  in  prospect,  slaughter  during 
the  last  g  or  9  months  of  the  year  probably  will  fall  under  that  of  a  year 
earlier. 

With  the  number  of  stock  sheep  on  January  1,  19^5  about  9  percent 
smaller  than  a  year  earlier,  a  further  decline  in  domestic  shorn  wool 
production  is  in  prospect.     Should  wool  production  decline  to  the  same 
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,  er+ent  as  sheep  numbers,  the  19^5  production  of  shorn  wool  will  he  ahout 
18  percent  smaller  than  the  19^2  record  production  of  392  million  pounds 
and  will  "be  the  smallest  since  1928.    Lower  prices  in  comparison  with 
pre-war  prices  for  wool  and  lamhs  than  for  farm  products  in  general, 
relatively  high  costs  of  production,  and  the  shortage  of  competent  ranch 
lahor  prohahly  have  "been  the  principal  factors  in  the  sharp  decline  in 
wool  production  since  19^2.     The  downward  trend  in  production  now  seems 
likely  to  continue  at  least  into  19^6.     While  the  outlook  for  lamh  prices 
for  the  next  few  years  is  quite  favorable,  the  outlook  for  vrool  prices 
"beyond  19^5  is  uncertain  "because  of  the  large  accumulat -Lon  oy'  world  stocks 
and  the  increasing  competition  expected  in  the  post-war  pL;r".C'd  from 
rayon  and  other  synthetic  fi"bers. 

United  States  stocks  of  apparel  wool,   excluding  ,.?J;.c£ka-_avmesLJ2y  .. 
the  British  Government,  are  estimated  to  have  totaled  ancnt  750  million 
pounds  (greasy,  shorn,  and  pulled)  on  January  1,  19^5 »  compared  with 
810  million  pounds  a  year  earlier.     The  carry-over  on  April  1  seems 
likely  to  "be  even  smaller,  compared  with  19^^^.     Stocks  of  domestic  wool 
pro'ba'bly  will  accumulate,  however,  when  current  large  military  requirements 
have  "b6en  filled, 

.         —  March  19,  19U5 

outlook: 

.  BACKGBQUHD.-  The  19^!+  spring  pig  crop  of  55  million  head  was  25 
percent  smaller  than  the  record  19^3  crop  of  7^  million.  The 
fall  crop  in  19^^  totaled  3I  million,  3^  Percent  less  than  a 
year  earlier.     Despite  these  reductions,  the  total  pig  crop  of 
19^  was  the  fourth  largest  on  record.     An  analysis  of  farmers' 
"breeding  intentions  last  Decem"ber  indicated  that  farmers  intehded 
to  "breed  g.5  million  sows  for  spring  farrov/ing  in  19^5>  which 
would  "be  7  percent  less  than  in. 19^^.     War  Food  Administration  has 
since  announced  a  goal  for  sows  to  farrow  this  spring  of  9«6  million, 
h  percent  more  than  spring  farrowings  in  19^^. 

The  num"ber  of  hogs  on  farms  at  the  "beginning  of  19^5 
60.7  million  compared  with  83.9  million,  3,  record  high,  at  the 
"beginning  of  19^^,  and  an  average  of  52.8  million  in  193^^3. 
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An  estimated  ^l.S  million  cattle  hnd.  calves  were  on  , 
farms  and  ranches,. at  the  first  of  I9U5,  a  reduction  of  1 
percent  from  the'  record  number  a  year  earlier.     The  numlier  of 
calves  from  "both  milk  and  "beef .  herds,  and  yearling  heifers 
from  milk  herds  decreased  during  l<^kk;  numhers  of  all  other  classes 
of  cattle  incrBased,  ... 

There  was  a  general  decrease  in  numters  of  breeding 
sheep  during  19^+3  and  ISkk.    Sheep  numbers  m  January  1,  1914-5 
totaled  ^7«9  million,  7  percent  less  than  a  year  earlier. 

Continuing  High  Level  of  Meat  Animal  Prices 

Even  if  there  should  be  some  decline  in  consumer  inccrmes  in  19^5* 
demand  for  meat  by  civilians  will  continue  strong.     Total  meat  production 
in  the  first  9  months  of  19^5  will  be  smaller  than  a  year  earlier,  and  with 
large  military  buying  and  a  lov/  level  of  meat  stocks,  prices  of  meats  and 
meat  animals  probably  will  continue  at  ceiling  levels  through  the  s-ummer 
at  least. 

The  index  of  prices  received  by  farmers  for  meat  animals  in  mid- 
I'ebruary  was  209  ( 1910-lU  =  lOO) ,  10  points  above  a  year  earlier.  This 
level  was  exceeded  only  in  February- June  19^3  ^-^^i  in  9  months  during 
I9IS--I9.     The  increase  in  the  index  this  year  from  last  was  due  principally 
to  higher  hog  prices.    But  prices  for  the  other  meat ' animai-s.-^xGept-.^heep, 
were  also'  up  compared  v/ith  a  year  earlier.     Sheep  prices  averaged  about  the 
same. 

During  the  spring  of  19^3  meat  supplies  were  relatively  low  and 
war  requirements,  were  rapidly  increasing.    Marketings  of  livestock  were 
comparatively  lov/.    Prices  of  live  cattle  and  hogs  were  not  under  ceilings, 
and  the  combination  .of  short  supplies  and  strong  demand  for  meat  pushed 
prices  of  meat  animals  to  a  high  level.     With  the  control  that  "no t^'  exists 
on  prices  of  live  cattle  and  hogs,  and  "with  rationing  and  a  more  rigid 
control  over  prices  of  meat,  prices  of  meat  animals  may  not ■ reach  the  high 
level  of  early  19^3  but  probably  will  continue  higher  than  in  19^^  during 
most  of  19U5.  ■  ,  ■ 


Table  1.-  Meat  animals:    Average  price'    received  by  farmers.  United  States, 

1935-;59  average,  19^0*^5  l/  _  i 
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The  a-veracje  norice  received  "bv  farmers  for  hogs  in  19!+^  '-'k-s  $13-10 
per  100  pounds,  60  cents  lower  than  a  year  earlier.  :  Prices  dropped  from 
the  ceiling  level  during  the  winter  of  19^3         remained  at  the  suniort 
level  during  most  of  the  first  7  months  of  IS'^^.     Since  then- hog  prices  in 
general  have  "been  at      ceiling  levels.     The  average  farm  price  in  January  and 
February  19^5  wasrcl.ose  to  $ll4-.00.     The  dejcand  for  "breeding  sows,  feeding 
pigs  and  hogs  for  slaughter  currently  is  very  strong.    Market  supr)lies  of 
hogs  for  the  rest  of  the  19^-^5  marketing  year  (thro'jgh  September)  may  "be 
ahout  30  percent  smaller  than  a  year  ago. 

Cattle  prices  averaged  lower  in  I9UU  than  in  l9'-^3»  i3rincipally  because 
of  an  increased  proportion  of  cov/s  and  heif  ers  in  total  ;narKetings.  Veal 
calf  -prices  averaged  lower  too,  reflecting  a  record  slaughter  of  cfilves. 

With  a  smaller  lamb  crox>  in  T)rospect  this  year  than  last,  lamb  r^rices 
probably  will  average  higher  than  in  19^^.     Ewe  prices  may  average  about 
the  same  as  in  19^^+.    As  mutton  is  ration  -ooint  free,  the  demand  for  this 
meat  is  relatively  strong.     On  the  other  hrind,  the  deracind  for  ev;es  for  breeding-- 
is  relatively  weak  and  sheepmen  probably  v/ill  continue  to  reduce  nu^abers 
during  the  year.     Ewe  slaughter  in  January  and  February  continued  relatively 
high  and  made  up  a  relatively  large  proportion  of  the  federally  inspected 
^ill- 
Table  2.-  Meat  animals:  Avera-je  -orice  -oer  100  pound?  received  by  farmers, 

United  States,  1935-39  average,  19^-0-^5 
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Hogs 

s.  30 

5. 

39  . 

9.09 

13.01^ 

13.  70 

13.10 

12.  85 

13.90 

Beef  cattle' 

6.  51 

7. 

55 

8.80-3 

10.62 

11.90 

10.80 

11.1+0 

11.90 

Veal  calves 

7.75 

8-. 

36 

.10. '^3 

12.1+5 

13.50 

12.60 

12.85 

13.^0 

Sheep 

3.90 

1  ^ 

95  ■ 

5.06 

5.78 

6.57 

6.05 

6.^1+ 

6.^.5 

Lambs 

7.81 

8. 

10 

9.7? 

11.7^ 

12.90 

12.60 

12.^5 

13.30 

1/  Average  of  weight 

ed 

annual 

prices 

War  Requirements  to  Take  a 
Large  I'roioortion  of 
19I+5  Meat  Fro  auction 

Planned  procurement  of  meats  by  the  armed  forcesffbr  19^5  is  larger 
than  in  19I+I+.     However,  procurement  schedules  of  the  W/A  to  fill  lend-lease 
^hdi-other^^'h'eedsEarevma-teriaily-^Kffiaileri.thELn^-the:  quantities  purchased  in  19^1+? 
Commercial  exports  and  shipments,  vrhich  were  small  in  19'+^'+,  ^'S^y  "'^e  reduced 
somewhat  this  year,     lloncivilian  purchases  of  meat  in  19^^  amounted  toabout 
.one-fourth  of  production  last  year,  with  milita.ry  procurement  taking  over 
two-thirds  of  the    noncivilian  total. 
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'^otai  meat  production,  which  set  an  all-time  hi^h  in  19^U,  tentatively 
estimated  at  2U.7  'billion  pounds,  -orobably  will  be  about  10  percent  smaller 
in  19^5-     '^^ith  continued  large  total  noncivilian  requirements,  demand  for 
meats  at  ceiling  prices  in  most  of  19^5  -orobably  will  continue  far  in  excess 
of  supplies.     However,  production  of  meats  will  be  at  a  seasonally  high 
level  in  the  last  loart  of  the  year. 

Not  much  change  in  meat  ^ocurement  by  the  armed  forces  is  expected 
for  some  time  after  the  end  of  the  war  in  Europe  and  military  purchases  will 
continue  relatively  large  until  nfter  the  end  of  the  war  in  all  areas  and 
the  subsequent  demobolization  of  trooTo-,     The  l'.,rge  iDurchasesof  beef  and 
Toork  by  the  armed  forces  and  'TA  were  a  factor  in  -oreventing  the  usual 
seasonal  declines  in  cattle  and  hog  -nrices  Isst  fall  and  e  ^rly  winter,  and 
this  may  again  be  a  factor  in  sustaining  a  strong  demand  for  meat  next  fall. 

Meat  SuTODlies  at  Reduced  Lcv^l 

Civilian  suio-olie;---  of  mea.t  have  become  progressively  smaller  since 
the  tiarn  of  the  year.     Meat  nroduction  has  declined  from  the  seasonal  paak 
reached  in  the  late  fall  and  early  winter,  and  military  -ourchases  are  increas 
ing.  Civilian  sur)nlies  "orob-tbly  will  remain  small  throughout  the 

apring  and  pumm.er.    -''^ar  a:encies  have  had  increasing  difficulty  in  filling 
their  ne^ds,  as  there  has  been  some  diversion  from  federally  insx>ected  to 
noninspedted  slaughter.     Civilian  m^at  sup^-'lies  in  areas  largely  dependent 
on  federally  inspected  slaughter      have  had  their  meat  supplies  dispropor- 
tionately reduced  because  of  the  small  quantities  of  inspected  meat  remain- 
ing for  civilians. 

Civilians  in  areas  close  to  producing  centers,  or  those  having  access 
to  meat  from  nonins-oected  slaughter  establishments,  have  received  more  abun- 
dant supplies  than  consumers  farther  removed  i^rom  producing  areas,  and  who 
are  ipore  dependent  for  siroplies  on  federally  inspect ^^d  packing  ^-jiants.  In 
the  latter  group  are  many  of  the  larger  cities  in  the  northeastern  United 
States.  , 

Market  Weight  of  Hogs  Up  From  Last  Year 

Large  feed  grain  su'oplies  and  a  favorable  ratio  of  hog  prices  to  feed 
grain  prices  were  reflected  in.  a  comparatively  heavy  a\-erage  weight  of  hogs 
slaughtered  daring  late  February  and  early  icarch.     Ihe  remaining  hogs  on 
farms  from  the  spring  crop  of  19^^  and  mrketings  f roxm  the  19^^  fall  crov) 
probably  i-'ill  also  come  to  market  at  relatively  heavy  weights.     The  average 
vreight  of  all  b)arrows  and  gilts  at  7' parkets  for  the  week  ended  March  17 
Vfas  2U9  pounds  comoared  v/ith  238  pounds  a  year  earlier.     The  average  weight  c 
barrows  and  gilts  at  t  iese  markets  in  April  and  May  19^3  ^as  25O  po\inds , 
the  highest  on  record. 

The  hog-corn  i^rice  ratio  of  1^.2  in  mid-February  (farm  basis)  was 
the  most  favorable  to  -oroducers  for  any  month  since  May  I9U3  and  was  about 
9  -oercent  above  the  average  of  12.1  far  the  calendar  years  192U-U3.  The 
ratio  continued  at  t':is  favor-.ble  level  during  the  first  half  of  March  and 
probably  will  continue  more  favorable  than  a  year  earlier  throughout  the 
spring  and  summ.c^r. 
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Cattle  Feeding  at  a  Hi^h  Level 

ShipiT.ents  of  cattle  and  calves  into  8  Corn  Belt  States  for  feeding 
were  2^+  percent  larf^er  in  J anuary  than  a  year  e  .rlier.    Feliruary  shipments 
were  2  r,>ercent  larger  than  in  February  19^^.    The  number  of  cattle  on  feed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  estimated  to  be  5  percent  larger  for  the 
country  as  a  whole  than  on  J  anuary  1,  19^^,  '"^nd  6  percent  larger  for  the 
North  Central  States*  '  The  total  numb.=  r  on  feed  in  the  United 'States  vjas  only 
6  percent  less  than  the  record  number  at  the  beginning  of  I9U-3. 

Feed  grain  Supplies  xier  grain-consuming  animal  unit  on  J  anuary  1,  19^5 
in  most  of  the  principal  cattle-feeding  areas  were  larger  this  year  than  last. 
Supplies  are  particularly  ample  in  the  ^v'estern  Corn  Belt,  v:h(5re  harvests  were 
very  large  in  19UU- and  v/here  there  v/as  a  large  reduction  in  hog  n-'ivib^r? .  How- 
ever, feed  grain  sup^jlies  per  animal  unit  were  smaller  on  January  1  than  a 
ye-ir  earlier  in  Ohio  and  Indiana.     Supplies  of  hay  -ner  hay-consuming  animal 
unit  V7ere  smaller  than  a  year  earlier  in  most  of  the  Ea.st  North  Central  States 
but  were  larger  in  most  of  the  iiorth  Cf^ntr-l  States. 

•   Western  rartge  cattle  have  v/intered  in  generally  good  conditions. 
Giattle  are  in  better  condition  than  a  year  earlier,  estiecially  in'Kansas, 
Oklahoma,  and  the  Southwest.    Prospects  are  generally  good  for  e^rly  T^v^ring 
feed  in  cattle  sections  of  Texas  ond  the  Southwest,  with  amDle  moisture  in 
the  Oklahoma  and  Kansas  pasture  area.    Mirketings  of  c.'.^ttle  in  February  from 
the  wheat  fields  of  Kansas  and  Te-'-as  i-'ere    larger  than  a  ye-yr  earlier. 

Smaller  19^^  ^amb  Crop.  Indicated 

The  19^-^5  early  STDring  lamb  cro^o  is  estimated  at  about  6  percent 
smaller  than  in  19^^  and  the  smallest  early  spring  crori  in  10  years.  The 
decrease  is  a  result'  of  a  reduction  in  the  num.ber  of  ewes  bred  for  early- 
lambing  in  the  -principal  fearly^iaiiib  Sta'tas.  .  ^Thernumbfer.r.of  iambs  saved  per  ■ 
100  ev/es  was  little  different  from  a  year  earlier. 

For  the  country  as  a  whole,  an  estimated  ^2.6  million  breeding  ewes 
(over  1  year)  were  on  farms  and  ranches  at  the  b?;;inning  of  19^5*     "^'hia  was 
6  -oercent  less  than  the  number  on  hand  a  year  earlier.     Except  for  a  slight 
increase  in  breeding  ewe  numbers  i  n  i'laryland ,  Virginia,  and  Texas  ,  during 
19^^,  numbers  v/ere  down  or  unchanged  in  all  other  Statt^s. 

Considering  the  reduction  that  iia.s  taken'  ^^lacf  in  '"-vie  numbers  for  the 
country  as  a  -'hole,   tne  1--  te  crop  prob-\My  will  be  small^-^r  than  last 
year..    The  lamb  crop  of  19^'+  was  e:-:tirrated  at  29.6  million  head,  5-1/2 
percent  smaller  than  in  19^+3  "^nd  the. smallest  cro""i  since  1937» 

I'larKotings  of  new-crop  lambs  before  July  1  this  year  will  be  sraall'?r 
than  in  19^^.    Also  the  nujiiber  of  fed  lambs  on  hand  iiarch  1  -orobably  was  about 
the  same  a--  a  year  earlier.     The  number  of  yearlings  marketed  from  Texas  • 
before  midyear  is  exioected  to  be  materially  smaller  than  the  record  ship- 
ments of  la'^t  year. 
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Year 

Eves  1  year  and  over  on 
: farms  and  ranches, Jan. 1 

iLanibs  saved  "oer 

X  w '  J  e  V  e  s 

I  Total 

number  of  lambs 
saved  l/ 

:  ^''e stern! Native 
:  "  sheep  : sheep 
:  States  :States 
=      2/  : 

"  United' 

•  Western 
sheep 
States  2/- 

:  Native 
: sheep 
'•  States 

•United 
•  States 

;^-''e stern  JNa^'ive 
:  sheep     !  sheep 
:States2/ :States 

•United 
•  States 

Thous . 

Thous. 

Thous. 

No. 

Wo. 

No. 

Thous. 

Thous. 

Thous . 

1930 

2i+.533 

10,021 

34,6lU 

79 

99 

85 

19.^' 70 

9.997 

29,467 

1931  - 

26,005 

10,509 

36,51'+ 

SI 

100 

87 

21  078 

10  ^"^7 

31.615 

19^2 

26,292 

10,803 

37,095 

71 

loU 

81 

-18,771 

11,264 

30,035 

1933 

•  26,175 

10,837 

37,012 

71 

lOU 

SO 

l8.i'-97 

11,286 

29.783 

193^-+ 

26,066 

0  976 

^7  0U2 

7^ 

102 

.  83 

19,355 

11,243 

■^0  ^98 

2li,271 

11, 01 4 

3^,285 

70 

98 

7Q 

17,022 

10,791 

27. 813 

1936 

2U,55l| 

■10,96;^ 

35.516 

95 

19,  336 

10,397 

29.733 

1937 

2I+,129 

10, 

3^,713 

1 1 

101 

su 

18,618 

io,6s7 

29,275 

1933 

24,302 

10,531 

3^,833 

S3  . 

93 

88 

20,152 

10,367 

30,519 

1939 

•  2M-,487 

10 , 5^8 

3:;.  035 

81 

97 

86 

19,846 

10,237 

30,083 

19^0  • 

2U,95i 

10,986 

35,937 

S3 

96 

87 

20,726 

10 , 541 

31.267 

I9U1 

25,415 

11,239 

36.70U 

85 

99 

90 

21,664 

11,190 

32,854 

I9U2 

26,075 

11,6^5 

37,720 

81 

99 

•86 

21,053 

11,551 

32 , 6o4 

19U3 

•26,166 

II ,556 

37,722 

77 

96 

8^ 

20,202 

11,108 

31.310 

19^U 

2U,2^9 

10,U68 

^.^,707 

3/79 

3/97 

3/84  3/ 

19,241  3/10,3623/29,603 

19U53/ 

23,105 

9,U86 

32.591 

1/  ijambs  living  or  sold  "by  June  1  in  the  -Native  sheep  States  and  lambs  docked  or 
branded  in  -the  ^^estern  shee-o  States. 

2/  Includes  the  11  '■■estern  St?.tes,  Texas  and  South  Dakota. 
3/  Preliminary. 

^•^?ather  and  feed  conditions  in  the  early  lamb  States  to  March  1  were  gener- 
ally favorable  and  the  develor^ment  of  the  early  lamb  ctotd  as  a  whole  was  better 
than  last  ye^r.*    Conditions  in  California,  the  --^rinci-oal  early  lamb  State,  wer<= 
markedly  better  this  year  than  last. 

As  in  the  -oast  2' year<= ,  a  small  -nro'^ortion  of  the  e^-.rly  lamb  cron  in  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  adjoining  States  will  move  to  midwes  tern  land  eastern  markets 
this  ye^.r.     Ceiling  prices  for  lamb  carcasses  at  eastern  markets  are  not  high 
enough  to  cora-oensate  for  the  additional  expense  and  shrinkage  in  moving  early 
lambs  from  the  West  Coast  producing  areas  to  eastern  consuming  centers. 

Shee^  in  the  range.  States  have  wintered  in  good  condition      with  light 
winter  losses.     Except  for  local  areas  in  the  North  where  deep  snov/s  covered  the 
winter  ranges,  sheep  came  through  the  winter  in  better  condition  than  a  year 
earlier.     The  condition  of  sheep  in  Texas  is  much  better  than  a  year  ago,  with 
favorable  lamb  crop  -orospects. 
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RBCMT  DEVELOPMENTS 

Cattle,   Calf,  Sheep  and  Lar.i"b  Slaug'hter 
at  "Hi.;^h  Levels;  Hog-  Slaughter 
Gr'-jatly  Red.;xced 

Slaughter  of  cattle  and  sheep  and  lamhs  in  January  and  February 
■'■ere  new  highs  for  the  2  months.     In  conron.ra'ble  federally  inspected 
plants,  February  cattle  slaughter  wa.s  2  loercent  larger  than  a  year  ear- 
lier.    February  slaughter  of  sheep  and  lambs  was  up  5  T^ercent.  f  rom  a 
y'?ar  earlier.     Inspected  calf  slaughter,  wi-.ich  was  an  all-tiine  high  for 
January  v/as  7  percent  lower  in  February,  excluding  slaughter  in  Fulmer 
plants,  than  ohe  record  February  19^'4-  Kill.     Hog  slaughter  under  Federal 
inspection  (comparable  plant  =;)   in  February  fell  57  percent  below  February 
l^UU.     The  figures  for  inspected  slaughter  do  not  indicate  the  level 
of  t'otal  slaughter,  taking  into  'account  the  diversion  of  slaughter  from 
federally  insT)ected  to  noninspect ed  plants.     This  has  been  most  marked 
for  hogs,  but  has  alsp  occurr-ed,  to  a  lesser  extent,  in  the  case  of 
cattle  and  calves. 

Prices  at  High  Level 

Despite  record. slaughter  •  of  c»ttle,  calves,  --i.nd  shee^  and  lambs, 
prices  for  these  animals  in  e.^-.rly  I'lerch  were  at  seasonally  high  levels. 
Prices  of  fat  lambs  at  C'hicago  were  at  the  highest  level,  in  16  -years. 
Prices  for  practically  all  weights  and  gr:.des  of  c-i-^-tle  and  calves 
vere.higaer  than  a  year  earlier,     ^'rides  were  h  ghest  rela.tive  to  a  year 
earlier  for  common  and  medium  grade  heifers,  all  weights  and  grades  of 
calves,  vealers,  cows,, and  bulls.     There  was  an  extremely  strong  demand  for 
good  grade  cows  and  bulls,  as  bf=ef  from  these  classes  is  not  .subject  to 
the  Army  set-aside. 

I'Hiile' -nrices  for  cows,  heifers,  and  bulls  in  early  19^^  were 
nigh  relative  to  prices, for  all  grades  of  steers,  there  is  now  a  much 
wid<^r  dis-'oo.rity  b-t'"een  these  nrices  than  a.  year  ago.     (Ta.ble-^.)  The 
Chicago  price  for  good  gr^ide  cows  in  mid-February  v;as  I56  percent  of  the 
•oarity  equivalent,  and  the  lorice  of  choice  and  Torime  steers  was  equal 
to  the  -oarity  equivalent.     A  year  efxrlicr,  -orices  for  good  grade  cows 
were  equivalent'  to  139  T)ercent  of  the  loarity  equivalent,  and  prices  for  choice 
and  prime  steers  were  only  3  percent  above  the  parity  equivalent.  Parity 
equi'-alents  are  based  u-non  average,  relationships'  between  -orices  for 
these  grades  at [Chicago  and  the-lnited  States  average  price  received  by 
farmers  for  all 'cattle.     The  calculated  parity  £;quivalents  vary  with 
the' index  of  prices  !paid  by -farmers  interest  and  taxes  as  do  the  parity 
prices.  \       \    .  ■  • 
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LIVESTOCK  SLAUGHTER  AND  PRICES 

FEDERALLY  INSPECTED  SLAUGHTER,  UNITED  STATES 


6 
4 
2 
0 

THOUSANDS 
900 
600 
300 
0 


DOLLARS 
PER  100 
POUNDS 


HOGS 

- 

\ 

1  1 

1  1 

1  1 

1 

12 
9 

6 
21 

18 
15 
12 
9 


CALVES 

I  1 

1  1 

THOUSANDS 
1,200 
800 
400 
0 

MILLIONS 
3 

2 

1 

0 


CAT 

TLE 

. 



0 

> 

1  1 

1  1 

1  i 

 1  1  r 

SHEEPAND  LAMBS 


I        HOGS  I 
(ALL  PACKER  AND  SHIPPER  PURCHASES) 


MARKET  PRICES  AT  CHICAGO 

DOLLARS 
PER  100 
POUNDS 


I  VEALERS 

(  GOOD  AND  CHOICE  ) 


15 
12 

9. 
21 

18 

15 
12 

9 


SLAUGHTER  LAMBS 

(  GOOD  AND  CHOICE  )  | 

 1—  o  CHANGE  TO  SHORN  BASIS  — 

A  CHANGE  TO  NEW  CHOP  BASIS 


JAN      •   APR.       JULY  OCT 

1945  '~^~1944 


JAN.  APR.  JULY 
—  Average  1934-43, 


OCT. 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.  45147  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


MARCH 


r'  1^  - 


Meat  Stocks  a  Record  Low 


Cold-storage  holdings  of  neat  and  edible  offals  in  connercial  cold- 
storage  v/arehouses  and  neat  packing  plants  on  March  1  totaled  592  nillion 
pounds,   26  nillion  pounds  less  than  a  nonth-  earlier  and  IQ  nillion  pounds 
less  than  the  previous  record  low  for  the  nonth  in  1936.  Cold-storage 
stocks  of  neat  declined  in  I'e'bruary,  whereas  stocks  usually  "build  up  during 
this  period*    March  1  neat  and  offal  stocks  were  less  than  one-half  as 
large  as  the  record  holdings  a  year  earlier. 

Stocks  of  pork  noved  contraseasonally  out  of  storage  in  February  and 
total  holdings  were  reduced  fron  kOJ  to  37O  nillion  pounds  during  the  nonth* 
Storage  holdings  of  lanh  and  nutton  and  edihle  offals  v;ere  slightly  reduced 
during  the  nonth.     Veal  holdings  were  ahout  the  sane  on  March  1  as  on 
Tehruary  1.     On  the  other  hand,  stocks  of  "beef  increased  fron  II6  to  I33 
nillion  pounds  in  February  and  stocks  of  sausage  and  sausage-room  products 
and  of  canned  neat  and  neat  products  were  slightly  increased. 


WA  Meat  Purchases  Reduced 


February  neat  purchases  by  the         were  about  one-half  as  large 
as  a  nonth  earlier  nnd  xirere  about  one-third  as  large  as  a  year  fearlier. 
Purchase  contracts  let  in  the  first  3  weeks  of  March  were  lower  than  in 
the  corresponding  period  of  February.     Purchase  contracts  issued  in  February 
were  for  53*0  nillion  pounds  of  cured  and  frozen  meat  compared  with  92.7 
nillion  a  month  earlier,  and  I89.7  nillion  a  year  earlier.   "Gontracts  let 
for  canned  products  were  20. 3  nillion  in  February,  as  against  ^S.g  nillion 
a  nonth  earlier,  and  kS.B  a  year  earlier.     WA  contracted  for  2h  million 
pounds  of  cured  and  frozen  neats  and  I3  million  pounds  of  canned  meats  in' 
the  period  March  I-17. 


Table  5."  Meat  purchases  by  the  Connodity  Credit  Corporation, 
January  19Ui4- February  I9U5  l/ 

(Actual  weight  basis)    


Year  and 


Pork 


nonth 

:  Frozen 

Cured  : 

Million 
pounds 

Million 
pounds 

19^^ 

J  anuary 

S6.2 

79.5 

February 

79.^ 

95.3 

March  : 

60.6 

April  : 

57.2 

2k. 2 

May 

59.9 

20.1 

June 

7.1 

6.9 

July 

2.g 

9.3 

August 

1.6 

0.1 

September  . 

23.9 

9.^ 

October 

32.2 

7.7 

November 

57.9 

U3.3 

Dec  ember 

1+3. 6 

U3.2 

19^5 

January 

.February 

25.3 

26.7 

Beef  and 

veal 
( frozen  and 
cured) 


Million 
pounds 

10.6 

9.S 
k.k 

1.9 
0.7 
0.1 

1.9 
3.0 
k.^ 
3.6 
1.7 

0.5 
.2 


Lamb  and 
nutton 
( frozen) 


Million 
pounds 

1U.9 

5.2 

2.3 
0.9 
1.5 
0.6 

3.2 
3.6 
6.6 
G.k 
9.1 

1.5 


Total, 
cured  and 
frozen 


Million 
pounds 

191.2 

IS9.7 
121.9 
Sk.2 
S2.2 

1^.7 
12.1 

6.9 
39.9 
51.3 
111.2 

97.6 
92.7 


Canned 
meats 

2/ 


Million 
pounds 

50. g 
U6.g 
51.0 
5.S 
^9.9 
33.2 
30.  g 
9g.2 
29.6 
32.3 

59.5 
2g.U 

20.3 


amendments.    2/    Principally  pork. 
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Utility  Beef  Set-Aside  Increased  in 
Pacific  Coast  States 

Beginning  March  IS,  federally  inspected  neat  packers  in  California, 
Oregon,  and  "^/ashington  are  required  to  set  aside  70  percent  of  their  utility 
■beef  for  purchase  by  war  agencies,  instead  of  the  50  percent  formerly 
required.     The  set-aside  on  utility  "beef  wa,s  increased  in  all  "but  these 
three  States  on  February  11.    At  that  tine  canning  facilities  in  the  Pacific 
Coast  States  v;ere  operating  at  capacity. 

In  all  States  the  current  set-asides  on  federally  inspected  "beef 
production  are.*     80  percent  of  the  canner  and  cutter  grades;  70  percent 
of  the  utility  grad.e;  and  60  percent  of  the  choice,  good,  and  connercial 
grades  of  steer  and  heifer  beef,   except  for  extrenely  light  carcasses  (steer 
carcasses  weighing  under  350  pounds;  heifer  carcasses  under  "^00  pounds). 

THE  WOOL  SITUATION  . 

Further  Decline  in  Wool  Production 
Indicated  for  I9U5 

Since  the  number  of  stock  sheep  on  farms  on  January  1,  19^5  1^  ^•7 
percent  snaller  than  a  year  earlier,  a  further  decline  in  United  States 
shorn  wool  production  is  in  prospect,  continuing  the  decline  which  began 
in  19^3'     Should  the  precentage  decline  in  wool  production  equal  that  in 
sheep  numbers,  production  of  shorn  wool  in  19^5  would  be  a.bout  320  million 
pounds.     This  would  be  18  percent  less  than  the  19*^2  record  production 
of  392  million  pounds  and  would  be  the  smallest  production  since  1928. 
As  slaughter  of  sheep  and  lambs  in  19^5  is  nov;  expected  to  be  considerably 
smaller  than  in  19^^.  the  19^5  production  of  pulled  wool  (from  the  pelts 
of  slaughtered  sheep  and  lambs)  is  also  expected  to  be  smaller  than  last 
year.     The  decline  in  sheep  numbers  and  hence  in  wool  production  since 
19^2  has  been  quite  general  in  all  of  the  principal  producing  regions. 
The  decline  has  been  greatest,  however,   in  the  North  Central  and  Western 
States,  and  has  been  least  in  the  South  Central  region,  principally  Texas. 

Table  6.-  Stock  sheep  on  farms  and  ranches,  by  region, 
United  States,  January  1,  19^42-^5 

i  :  i      19^5  i^s 

19^3      :    I9UI4      :    19U5      :  a  percentage 

 I  J  I,     of  19^2 

Thousands    Thousands    Thousands  Thousands  "  Peroent 


North  Atlantic 

767 

7S5 

764 

665 

86. 7 

East'  North  Central  : 

^,523 

4.5ig 

3.969 

3,540 

7S.3 

West  North  Central  : 

S,38^ 

8,271 

7.521 

6,637 

79.2 

South  Atlantic 

980 

957 

889 

852 

86.9 

South  Central 

12,705 

12,866 

12,296 

11, 800 

92.9 

Western 

22,  hkS 

21.399 

19.733 

17,821 

79.4 

Total,  United  States  . 

49,807 

48,796 

45,232 

41,^15 

83.0 

Region 


1942 
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"Why  has  wool  production  declined  so  sharply  since  19^2,  while  the 
G-overnnent  is  supporting  prices  of  domestic  \too1  at  ceiling  levels,  hy 
purchase  of  virtually  the  entire  domestic  production?"  is  a  question/that 
is  frequently  asked.     A  discussion  of  sone  of  the  important  factors  contrihut- 
ing  to  tthis  decline  "follows.. 

Prices  for  V/ool  and  Lamhs  in  I9U3  and  igU^- 
Lov/er  in  Relation  '  to  Pre- War  Prices  Than 
Farm  Product  Prices  in  General . 

Since  19^3  prices  received  hy  farmers  for  wool  have  heen  lower  in 
relation  to  pre-war  prices  than  prices  received  for  farm  products  in  general 
Wool  prices  increased  much  more  rapidly  during  the  early  war  years  than  prices 
of  all  farm  products  comhined.    By  19^2  the  price  of  wool  was  66  percerit ■ ahove 
the  pre-war  average,  compared  with  an  incr'eia^e  of  only  ^8  percent  for  ail  farm 
products..    Wool  prices  increased  only  moderately  after  ceilings  were  established 
in  December  19^1f  hut  the  general  level  of  farm  product  prices  continued  to 
increase  and  in  19^^  it  was  S2  percent  ahove  the  pre-war  average  (l935~39) 
while  wool  prices  were  only  71  percent  ahove  pre-war.  l/      Changes  in  lamh 
prices,  although  less  than  the  increase  in  wool,  prices, .  also  were  relatively 
more  favorable  to  producers  than  changes  in  prices  of  all  farm  products 
combined  during  the  early  war  years,  and  less  favorable  in  19^+3  19^^«. 
Wool  is  a  co-product  with  lar.ibs  and  the  expenses  and  returns  in  sheep 
raising  are  largely  shared  by  wool  and  lambs.    Thus,  when  the  wool  grower  '■ 
is  deciding  whether  to  expand  or  curtail  his.  operations,  he  Will  consider 
the  price  to  be  obtained  from  lambs  as  well  as  the  price  of  wool.  • 

Since  I91O,  periods  in  which  prices  received  by  farmers  for  wool  and- 
lambs  have  been  higher  than  prices  of  a:il  farm  products,  in  relation  to 
1935-39  average  prices,-  have  witnessed  an  expansion  of  sheep  raising  and 
wool  production.    Periods  in  which  prices  bf  wodl  and  lambs  have  been  lower 
than  prices- of  all  farm  products,  compared  with  1935-39  average  prices,  have 
generally  been:  periods  of  declining  or  stable  sheep  numbers  and  wool 
production.     (See  chart  on  cover  page.)     Sheep  raising  is  in  most  direct  • 
competition  with  the  production- of  other  livestock,  particularly  beef  cattle, 
in  the  Western  and  South  Central  States.     In  the- Forth  Central  States,  how- 
ever, relatively  high  prices  for  grains,  or  general  crops,  or  for  dairy 
products,  are  likely  to  result  in  a  greater  production  of  these  products, 
at  the  expense  of  sheep  raising.   ■       -'  '  ■ 

ly  Based'  on  the  12-month  lanweighted  average  price  for  each' year.     The  - 
weighted,  average  farm  "price-  reported  for  wool  in  19^^  -was  77  percent  above  ' 
the  1935'~39  average.  .  •    '    .  . 
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Table  J,"  Prices  received  "by  farmers  for  specified 
farm  products,  1939-^^   ■■-  ^ 


Year 


1939 
19^0 

19^1 
19U2 

19^3 


(index  nunlDers  1935- 

-39  =  100) 

:  Wool  ■  and 

:    Beef  : 

Dairy 

:  All 

:  All  farm 

:  lambs  1/ 

:  cattle  : 

Products 

:  crops 

:  Products 

' Per cpnt 

Percent 

Percent 

Ppfp  pri  t 

PpTppn  t 

'  ■ppTPt-'nt 

:  96 

100 

9S 

93 

23 

ob 

126 

lOU 

110 

100 

91 

■93 

122 

132 

133 

118 

Il6-^ 

115 

•  166. 

.    ■  lUg 

.  155  ■ 

162 

137 

1U7 

1^8  ^ 

:  172 

'  •  16s 

170 

1S6 

2/163  , 

i?9 

179  • 

171 

167 

179 

2/168 

200 

182 

1/  Relative  yrices  of  v/ool  and  lambs  each  year  v/eighted  by  the  percenta^^e  that 
income  from, wp.ol,  and  from  sheep  and  lambs  v/as  of  tota.1  income  from,  sheep, 
lam.be,  and  wool  in  19  35- 39  • 

2/  Prices  used  in  computing  these  index  nimbers  do  not  include  dairy  production 
payments  made  to  farmers  since  October  19^3*  1^  prices  are  adjusted  to  include 
these  payments  the  index  number  for  dairy  products  for  19^^  would  be  I9I. 

"The  relative  prices  for  eac'h  product  are  based  upon  simple  averages  of  monthly 
prices.      _  ' 

Relatively  High  Production  Cpsts, 
Lack  of  Experienced  Labor  Also  Important 
Pactors  in  Declining  Wool  Production 

Hot  only  have  prices  for  wool  and:  lambs  shown  a  Smaller  increa&e^  ;  .. 
compared  with  pre-war  prices,   than  competitive  farm  products,  but  sheep  raising 
probably  has  been  in  a  less  favorable  position  in  respect  to  increasing  costs 
of  production  in  the  last  2,  or  3  years.     Costs  of  hired  labor  and  feed  account 
for  a  greater  percentage  of  cash  costs  in  producing  sheep,  lambs,  and  wool 
than  in  producing  beaf  cattle.     Hired  labor  costs  probably  are  a  more  inportant 
consideration  in  producing  sheep  than  they  are  in  the  production  of  mechanized 
crops  such  as  grains.     Such  costs  have  shown  a  much  greater  increase  during  . 
the  war  period  than  costs  of  machinery  replacement,  interest,   etc.     Por  the 
United  States  as  a  whole,   the  index  of  farm  waf^e  rates  in  19^^^  was  168  percent 
higher  than  th^  1935-39  average,  and  on  Janiiary  1,  19^5        ^'^^s  22^  percent 
above  the  pre-wej  average.     As  of  Janueiry  1,  19^5*  ^^e  index  of  farm  wage  rates 
was  182  percent  higher  than  the  1935-39  average  in  the  West  North  Central 
States,  217  percent  higher  in  West  South  Central  States,  and  186  percent- 
higher  in  the  Mo"untain  States.    These  are  the  largest  wool  producing  regions,  ■ 

In  addition  to  the  incresing  costs  of  labor,  sheep  growers  have' 
found  it  difficult  to  obtain  experienced  labor  even  at  greatly  increased  wages. 
This  has  been"  an  important  factor  in  the  heavy  liquidation  of  breeding  stock 
which  has  occurred  in  Western  Range  States  since  19^2,     Lack  of ■ experienced  help 
at  lambing  time  and  for  handling  sheep  in  range  bands  is  likely  to  result 
in  greater  loss  in  the  sheep  industry  than  would  result  from  inexperienced 
help  with  range  cattle. 
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Decline  in  Production  to  Continue  ■  ' 

at  Least  Through  19^.  ■         '  i  .  ■•  . 

As  most  of  the  conditians  .which  have  contrihutea.  to  the  decline  in 
sheep  numlier's  and  wool  production  in  the  la.°t  2  or      years  are  likely  to  con- 
tinue diiring''  the  current  year,  sheep  numhers  prohaoly  iirill  continue  to  decline, 
at  least  through  i'9^5»  Sind.  the  downward  trend  in  mooI  production  is  likely  to 
continue  into  19^6.     With  the  easing  of  the  short  lahor  supply  as  military 
requirements  for  men  and  materials  are  reduced,  the  relationship  of  wool  a.nd 
lamh  prices  to  prices  of  other  farm  products  will  "become  of  increasing  inport- 
ance  in  determining  the  trend  in  production.     IVhile  codditions  in  the  next 
few  years  prohahly  will  he  relatively  favorable  to  lamh  prices,  they  are  likely 
to  he  less  fahorahle  to  wool  prices.     The  large  accumulation  of  world  stocks 
of  wool  and  the  increasing  competition  from  rayon  and  other  synthetic  fihers 
expected  in  the  post-war  period  are  unfavorable  factors  in  the  longer  time 
outlook. 

■Farm  Income  from  Wool  Reduced  in  .  • 

19 Because  of  Smaller  Production  •     -  " 

The'  xireighted  average  price  received  hy  farmer^  for  wool  in  19^^  of  k2.k 
cents  a  pound  was  0.8  cents  higher  than  in  194*^  and  was  the  highest  price 
reported  since  I92O.    Because  pf  a  10  percent  decline  in  shorn  wool  production, 
however,  cash  farm  income  from  shorn  wool  in  IP^U,  totaling'l^Y'i^iHio^  d.ollsrs, 
was  S  percent  smaller  than  the  record  19^"^  income  of  I60  million  dollars,  and' 
was  also  smaller  than  the  19^2  income.    But  the  19^^  income  was  larger  than 
in  any  year  prior  to  19^2.  .  -  .  '  ~-  -  ■ 

Production  of  wool,  "both  sbarn  and  pulled,  totaled  ^IS  million  pounds, 
in  19^U.     This;  was- 7  percent  smaller  than  the,  19*+^  production  and    9  percent 
"below  the  19^2  record  production  of  ^459  million  pounds.     The  l^kh  production 
was  the  smallest  since  19'^2,  .when  production  also  totaled  klS  million  pounds. 
The  present  estimate  of  ^horn  wool,  production  in  l<^kk  of  '^kj  million,  pounds 
may  appear  somey^rhat  high  in  comparison  with  the  quantity  of  IShk  shorn  wool 
reported  appraised  hy  the  Coramodl.ty  Credit  Corporation  to  the  end  0^  Fe"bruary 
I9U5.    A  definite  check,  however.,  cannot  he  made  until  all  of  the  VjKk  wool 
to  he  bought  has  been  appraised,',  and  until  records  of  I'^kk  wool  bought  direct 
from  producers  are  .obtained  from  mills. 

The  produ<>*i-cni  of  pulled  wool  in.  I9UU,  based  on  reports  from  pulieries, 
is  estipitt'ted  at  71  million  pounds.     This  was  6  million  pounds  larger  than  the 
revised  estimate-  of  the  19^"^  production  of  65.2  million  pounds,  and  was  the 
lar^-est  o.uantity  of  pulled  wool  ever  produced  in  this  country  in  any  year. 
Although  inspected  slaughter  of  sheep  and  lambs  in  ISkk  (in  comparable  plants) 
was  about  g  percent  smaller  than  the  record  19^"^  slaughter,  the  number  of .  . 
skins  pulled  was  much  larger  in  19^4.     This  was  the  result  of  the  marked 
decrease  in  the  number  of  wooled  sheep  skins  used  for  the  production  of  shear- 
ling' skins  in  19kk  comparf-d  with  the  number  sp  used  in  19^+^  and  1914-2. 
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Table  g  .-  Wool:    Irroduction^  jhrfce         cash -farm  income  Unites  States, 


Shorn  wool 

:  Pulled 

Year 

Sheep  : 

Weight 

:  troduc-  : 

Price  ; 

Cash 

:  wool 

shorn  : 

per  fleece 

;    tion  J 

per  j)ound  lu- 

income 

:production 

—  — 

"T,-000  ~ 

1 , 000 

1,000 

1,000 

iiead 

Pounds 

pounds 

cent  s 

dollars 

pounds 

1939 

U5,il28 

glOl 

363,716. 

22.3 

g.l.lOg 

64,500 

I9U0 

g.O"^ 

371+  564 

28. 

106,171 

62,000 

19  Ul 

4s,'i-^o 

.$.11 

.    390,568  . 

^5.5 

1^8,656 

'  65,500  '. 

19^2 

>  n9.7SU. 

7.gg  . 

392,373 

i+O.l 

157,2^5 

66,700 

19^3 

X.91  • 

^g4,37g  , 

41.6 

15^.953 

65,200 

I9i+U 

\  ^2U 

7.g^ 

^i+7,094 

42. 4 

147,264 

71,000  ■ 

Tj  Weighted  average 

Inoome  from  Mohair  in  1944  Exceeded 
only  "by  1941  Record  Income . 

■Production  of  mohair  in  1944  in  the  seven  principal  producing  States 
is  estimated  at  20 . 6- million  pounds .    This  is  2  percent  larger  than  the  1943 
production,  hut        is  smaller  than  the  quantity  produced. in  the  years  1940-42 
when  mohair  production  was  at  a  record  high  level.    The  increase  in  production 
in  1^44  compared  with  the  previous  year  resulted  f rom  ,an  increase  in  the 
average  clip  per  goat,  as  the  numher  of  goats  clipped  .in  .1944  was  the  smallest 
since  1939-     The  average  price  received  hy  growers  was  60. cents  a  pound  in 
1944,  the  highest  price  pince  1928,  and  compares  with  57-1  cents  in  194"^. 
Cash,  farm  income  of  12.4  million  dollars  in  1944  was  7  percent  larger  than 
the  1943  income  and  was  only  slightly • smaller  than  the  l94l  record  income. 

 Purchasing  of  the  1945  spriilg" clip  of  mohair  in  Texas  has  heen  less 

active  than  in  1944  when  most  of  the  clip  had  "been  contracted  hy  early  March. 
Prices  this  season  are  reported  mostly  at  56  cents  a;  pound  for  adult-  hair 
and.  76.  cents  a  pound  for  kid  hair.    This  is  ahout  4  cents  a  pound  lower  than 
price?  reported  last  spring. 


^^r.  Table  9.-  Mohair:     Production,  average  price  and  farm  income 

principal  *  i^roducing  States  1939  -44'. 


J 

Year  : 

I        (joats  : 
clipped  : 

.Average 
clip  per 
,  goat 

*  • 

.    Pro due-  ! 
.    ■  tion 

Price  1 
per  pound. 

Cash 
income 

1,000  head 

Pounds 

l,0.0.Qp9ui^ 

Cents 

1,000  dollars 

1939 
1940 
1941 

1942  . ... 
19^3.:        •  • 

•  4,06g 

^.297 
4,544 
4,  -^^0 
4,284 

4.6 

■  ^.9 
4.g 
4.g 
^.7 

18.785 
.  21  ..144 

31.777 
20.721 
20,196 

47.^ 
49.7 
57.0 

49^3 
57.1 

8,882 
,■  10,504 
12,422 
10,222 
11,5^5 

1944 

4,1^0 

5.0 

20,5gl 

60.0 

12.^56 
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United  S tates  Carry-over  of  Wool  on  April  1 

to  "be  Smaller  than  a  Year  Earl i er  •      .     :   ■  • 

United  States  stocks  of  domestic  and  foreign  apparel  wool  liv^ll 
hands,  excepting  wool  stored"in  this  country  for  the  British  G-overnment, 
are  estimated  to  have' totaled  "aUout  75^  million  pounds  (greasy  shorn 
and  pulled)  on  Janu&ry  1,  19^5  compared  with  approximately -.SlO  million 
pounds  a  year  earlier.'  ^  The  carry-over  on  April  1  seems  likely  to  he 
even  smaller,  compared  with  19^.     The  January' 1  totals  are  "based  On  the 
-assumption  that  all  of  the  domestic  clip  had  moved  from  farms  and  ranches 
"by  Decemher  3I  of  the  year  in  which  it  was  shorn.   -They  include  all  stocks 
owned  "by  mills  and  dealers  and  government  stocks  owned  hy  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  and  Defense  Supplies  Corporation.     The  January  1 
total  of  approximately  750  million  pounds  compares  with  1935'"3^  average 
January  1  stocks  of  ahout  275  million  pounds.    Mill  consumption  at  presgnt, 
hov/ever,  is  at  an  annual  rate  of  close  to  1  billion  pounds  (grease  "basis) 
compared  with  1935~39  average  consumption  of  ahout  6OO  million  pounds. 
Because  of  current  large  requirements  for  domestic  wool  for  army  fabrics 
a  considerable  part  of  the  January  1  stocks  of  domestic,  wool  will  have 
moved  into  consumption  before  the  nev;  domestic  clip  is  available  for  mill 
use  in  the  late  spring. 

Stocks  of  domestic  wool  -  largely  owned  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  -  were  about  120  million  pounds  larger  on  January  1  this 
year  than  a  year" earlier.     But  the  increase  in  these  stocks  was  more  than 
offset  by  a  decline  of  approximately  200  million  pounds  in  stocks  of 
foreign  wool  owned' by  the  Defense  Supplies  Corporation.    Mor.e  than  half 
of  the  stocks  on  hand 'January  1  19^5  were  owned  by  the  U.  S.  Government, 
Stocks  owned  by  manufacturers  and  top  makers  were  little  different  from 
the  January  1,  19^^  stocks. 


Table  10.-  Apparel  wool,  grease  basis:     Stocks  on  hand  in  the 
United  States,  January  1,  and  I9U5  ij 


Item 

Stocks  Jan. 

1 

19^5 

Million 

Million 

pounds;     .•  ■  ' 

pounds 

Wool  owned  by  mills  and  dealers  and  domestic  ! 

Wool  held  by  dealers  on  consignment  • 

102 

96 

206 

229 

Total  privately  owned   

30s  

525- 

Wool  owned  by  the  U..  S'.  Government;  : 

Domestic  wool  ('CCC)   «  

1S2 

■  310 

111 

502  ■ 

;  W 

« 

SIO 

750 

1/  Including  wool  stored  in  this  country  for  the  British  Government.  These 
estimates  assume  that  all  of  the  clip  had  moved  from  farms  and  ranches  by 
December  31  of  the  year  in  which  it  was  shorn. 

Data  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  Defense  Supplies  Corporation. 
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Mill  Use  of  Domestic  Wpol  in  First 

Hgli  of  .1^U5  To  Be.^argor  Than  .  Same  Month.  of_  19^^ 

.   Duiling\  the  first  half  of  I9U5  dome'^tic  mills  will  be  working  largely 
on  vrooi  falDrics  for  military  use  and  -production  of  civilian  fabrics  will  "be 
Bmall.     Because  of  the  greater  use  of  domestic  wool  in  Army  fabrics,  much 
more  domestic  wool  will  be  used  in. the  first  half  of  I9U5  than  in  the  same 
months  of  I9W  when  reported  consumTotion  of  domestic  wool  was  only  I5I 
million  pounds  out  of  a  total  consum-ntion  of  517  million  pounds  (grease 
basis).     Mill  use  of  foreign  wool  in  the.fir^t  half  of  19^5  ^"iH  smaller 
than  in  "the  corres-ponding  -oeriod  last  year .  because,  of  .  the  . smaller  production 
of  civilian  fabrics. '  But  the  use  of  domestic  wool  is  likely  to  decline 
when  current  large  military  requirements  .liave  .been  filled.     Total  United 
States  mill  consumiotion  of  domestic  and  for- igi)  .apiTa.rel -Wool  in  19^5  is 
liKely  to  reimin  about  at  the  I9UU  level,  an  annual  rate  of  1  billion  pounds 
(grease  basis) .  : 

Table  11.-  Stocks  of  apparel -and  carpet  yool  .reported  by  .dealers 
and  manufacturers,  grease  basics United  States, 


Year  and  date 


December' 3I 

193T 

1933- 

1939 

19^0 

19^1 

19I+2  5/ 
By.  quarters 

I9U3 
Mar 


..  .  uun-e 
Sept. 

iShk  ■ 
Jan.  1 
Apr.  1 
July.  1 
Sept. 
Dec.  30 


27 
26 


.  A-ppoxel 

w-ool 

Carpet 
wool 

Doiuest  ic 

Foreign    .  . 

Tot.al  • 
.'apparel  : 

:  k/ 

:     CCC      : Dealers  : 
•:      1/-     :  ^/ 

Mills  : 

D.ealers 

:  Mills 
-Jl 

:  1,000  , 

1,000 

1,000  . 

1;,000.  , 

.  .  .  1,000  . 

1,000 

1,000 

.■  Tiounds 

■ooundr- 

•pounds 

poun.ds. 

.  .  .  nounds 

t)ounds 

,  .  ^  ^ 

pounds 

:i3^.623 

.  66,037 

1^.355 

23.213 

238^288 

■  59^366 

■  116,6-^5 

82,225 

16,036 

15.329 

230,225 

33,52^ 

UU,05i 

81,U9i 

2 > , 522 

31,227 

177.291 

37.971 

■    .  35,055 

S6,991 

23,822 

^7.973 

193.3^1 

35,291 

59.671 

110, U99 

27,511 

92.752 

290,U3-5 

55,723 

61,773  , 

_  lU6,96:^ 

6/62,517 

6/122,225 

6/393.^33 

70,2^5 

3S,67U 

83.920 

31,802 

lQ2,9oa 

257.293 

66,258 

7/215,9^5 

103,579 

.39  ,okh 

15^.^73 

513,051 

53.303 

j     :  122,000 

s6,g'6U 

92,152 

71,969 

170.57^ 

5143,^59 

^8,309 

:  1^*2,000 

61,063 

77.391 

128,255 

.^90,168 

U2,0U5 

:  1 8^,000 

23,^79 

^S.697 

66,962 

lU2,972 

71. 110 

U0,138 

:  233,000 

103,^58 

50.932 

73.^6U 

152,51+9: 

.  .  6l,^„U53 

33. to 

)     :  323,000 

7^,0 '^6 

^^3.163 

81 ,  ^10 

13s.  767: 

.  669,296 

Ug,9oU 

: . 310.000 

39.173 

57.079 

81,167 

1^7,960; 

..  .635.379 

52.197 

ij ! Stocks  owned  by    the  Commodity  Credit  Con^oration ,  Scoured  wool,  has  been  con- 


verted to  an  approximate  grease  equivalent.     2/  Beginning  June_19^3  dealers  stocks, 
include  wool  held  .on  consignment  for  g^pprai  sal '  and  purchase  by. the  CCC.    .The  fig- 
ures have  oeen  obtained  by  deducting  GCC-owned  stocks  (as  skoiirn  in  preceding  col-, 
umn)  from  the  total  stocks  of.  domestic  wool  reported  by  dealers..    '5/  Includes  top- 
makers.    V  Excludes  stocks  held  by  the  Defense.  Supplies  Corporation.  •  ^/  Decem- 
ber 26.    fy/  Includes  a  small  quantity  af  fine  carpet  wool,    jj  Includes  CCC  stocks 
which  were,  not  separately  reported  in  June  19^3* 


Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
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Prices  per  pound  of  wool  and  other  textile  fibers.  United  States,  19^2-^5   


Item 


•      Ann\ml  a' 
!  19^2  7l9^3 
:  Cents  Cents 


verage 
19^ 


Feb. 


iqUU      ;      19 U5   

Dec;  Jan,;  Feb. 


Cents    Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents 


Prices  received  by  farmers, 

grease  basis,  15th  of  month 
Boston  market:  : 
Territory,  scoured  basis  -  : 

6Us,  70s,  80s  staple  combing  .:  II9.I 

56s  combing  ;  102.6 

Bright  fleece,  greasy  -  : 

6Us,  70s,  80s  delaine   ..:  U7.2 

56s  combing  :  51»S 

Foreign  wool,  in  bond:  : 
Scoured  basis  -  : 
Australian  6Us,  70s  good  top-  : 

making  _l/   :  75.^ 

Cape,  short  combing  :  72.8 

Grease  basis  -  : 

Montevideo  60-6Us   :  U3.0 

Montevideo  Is  (56s)   :  ^2.5 

.Other  textile  fibers: 
Cotton,  15/l6~inch  Middling  2/ 
Payon  staple  fiber  Jj/  : 

Viscose  I-I/2  denier   :  25.0 

Acetate  5  denier  :  ^3»0 


^0.1     U1.6  39.0   i+O.i^  Uo.i  i+O.U 


117.  s 
10U.2 

U6.9 

5^.2 


75.9 
72.5 

Ul.U 
i+l.i+ 


119.0 
10J+.5 

1+7. 0 
5^.5 


72.1 

72  .5 

39.^ 

40.7 


119.0  119.0  119.0  119.0 
10U.5  10U.5  ioi+.5  10U.5 


U7.0 
5^.5 


7^.1 
72.5 

^0.5 
^.5 


if7.0 
5^.5 


73.5 
72.5 

39.2 
i+0.5 


^7.5 
5I+.5 


7J+.3 
72.5 

39.2 
U1.5 


^7.5 
5^.5 


75.0 
72.5 

39.2 
^1.5 


19.3      20.6      21.2      20.8    21.6    21.7  21.6 


U3.0 


2^.8 
U1.9 


2U.O 


25.0 
38.0- 


25.0 

_i8,0_ 


25.0 
38.0 


]./  Q,uotations  from  the  ^iTar  Food  Adjninistration,     2]  Average  at  10  markets i 
_3/  ?'.o.b,  producing  plants.  Bureau  of-  Labor  Statistics, 
Domestic  wool  prices  are  from  the  War  Food  Administration;  foreign"  wool  prices 
are  from  the  Boston  Commercial  Bulletin,  except  as  otherwise  noted,  and  are 
before  payment  of  duty. 

 Wool;     Mill  consumption  in  the  United  States.  I9U3-U5   


Item 


G-rease  basis:  _3/ 
Apparel  wool- 
Domestic   

Foreign  ...... 

Totfil'  

Carpet  wool  . . . 
Scoured  basis: 
Apparel  wool- 
Domestic   

Foreign   

Total  ..... 
Carpet  wool 


Total 


I9U3 


1,000 
pounds 


U30,i^^6 
630.968 


~  1,000 

pounds 


312,250 

690.555 


M3. 


Weekly  average 


_19W 


Uov.  1/  ;  Dec.  2/  ;  IJov.  1/  ;  Dec.  2/ 


1,061,^2^  1,008,805 
'^3.732  60,859 


1,000 
pounds 


5,^72 


1.000 
pounds 


5,151 
12.679 


203,580 
388. 28U 


1/  4_week  period 
Pulled  wool  is  in 


591,865" 
J2,2^0 


150,638 
U?6.2^6 


12,723 
9^8 


2,575 

Sel2l 


5  76, 88^  10,^ 
^5.539   705 


17,330 
901 


2,i+77 


1,000 

pounds 


6,232 
,13/^11 
19,7^3 

l,to 


1 , 000 

pounds 


6.1+8iJ- 
12.691 


10,233 


3,068 
g.25^ 
11,322 
I.0U8 


19.175 
1,237 


3.1^6 


10,873 


_2/  5-week  period.  3/  Total  of  shorn  and  pulled  wool, 
condition  received  from  pullers  and  is  partly  washed. 


Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bure^i-U  of  the  Census, 
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Livestock  prices  per  100  pounds  (except  v/here  .  not  ed ) ,  by  species, 
;  February  1945,  with  coMparisons 


Item 


1944 


7e brua 


;  annual : 1933-42 
laverage  raverage 

:     Del.  Dol. 


1943  1944 


1944' 


Dec . 


1945 


Jan . 


C--ttle  and  calves  - 


Iwi'sf-  steers  sold  out  .of 
first  hands  at  Chicago:  : 

Choice  and  Prime   :  17.05 

Good  »:  15.73 

Ivied  i'oia   :  13.87 


Common  t  11.25 

All  grades   ;  15.44 

Good  grade'  cows  at  Chicago  i  13.21 
Vealers :     Good  and  Choice  : 

at  Chicago'  t  14.86 

Stocker  and  feeder  steers 

at  Kansas  City   :  11.78 

Average  pr  ice  :paid  ly  packers 

All  cattle   11.08 

  Steers  :   

Calves  {  11.59 

Hogs  , ' ■       V  ■ 
■vf-rnge  market  price  at 
Chicago : 

ift.rrovifs  and  gilts   

S  ows  

All  purchases   

Average  price  paid  by 

packers   '.  .•  

Average  price  No.  3  Yellow 

corn  at  Chicago  l/   

Hog-corn  price  ra:fo ■  at 

Cn  ica  go  2  / 
Vieep  P:.d  lambs  - 
'Vooled  lambs.  Good  and  C'lToice 

at  Chic  ago  

Feeding  lambs ,  Good  and  •  ■ 

Choice  at  Omaha  

Ewes  ,  C-opd  and  Choice  at 

Average  price  paid  by  pckeis 

for  sheep  and  lambs   

Index  retail  meat  prices  o/ 
Index  income  of  industriaT 
workers  4/   


Dol. 


Dol.     Dol.  Dol. 


10.92 
9.36 
8.04 
6.84 
9.01 
6.40 

9.. 84 

7. .47 

6.89 

8,09 


16.44  16.41  17.27  16.52 
15.53  15.12  15.62  15.35 
14.11  ■  13.44  13.49  •  13.56 
12.36'  M.53  10.86  11.15 
15.14  14.91'14.87  14.71 
13.20  ■  12  ;54-  13*81  .  14.23 


16.40  ia.l9  15.00  15.00 

13.4^8  12.95'  11-.4-9-  ■  12.40. 

13.00  12.14  10.00     11.10  ■ 

14.39  ■  13.91  13,68     13.2  6 

13.84  12.61  10.88  11.65 


Feb. 


Dol. 


16.37 
15.42 
13.96 
11.94 
15.12 
14.52 

1.5,10 

13.00 

12.50 
14.25  ... 
12.38 


13.77 
12.75 
13.57 

7,'.82' 

15.33 
15.07 
15.;35' 

13.64 
12.55 
•  13.50 

14,23 
13.88 
-  14  ..19 

14.72 
14.00 
14  .66 

14.75 
14.00 
14.70 

13.43 

7;.  65 

15.07 

13.24 

13.93 

14.42 

14.54 

114,6 

63.9 

97;o 

114.6 

11.4.1  . 

.114.8  . 

" 115.1 

11.8 

12.7  ■ 

15.8 

11.8 

12  .4  , 

12.8 

12.8 

9.25 

f 

.  15;.  90 

16.32 

14.69 

15.66 

16.59 

;8.27 

14. 26- 

13 . 2  7 

12,50 

.  12.99 

13.83 

4,82 

8:,S8 

.  8  ,50 

6.56 

7.84 

9.04 

12.08 
111.7 

.8-.72  • 
80.1 

■14.41 
117.0 

.14,53 
112.2 

10.80 
111.7 

12.61 
112.0 

14.47 
112.4 

84 

225   '  " 

263  ■  ' 

252 

1/  Cents  per  bushel.     2/  Number  of,  bushels  of  corn  equivalent  in    value  of  100 
-pounds  of  live  hogs.     S/  Bareau  of  Labor  Gtatis'tics-,' converted  to  1924-29  base. 
4/   Bureau  of  Agricultural  Lconon.ics  1924-29  -  lOO . 
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Livestock:    Marketings  and  slaughter  statistics,  by  species, 
Febriiary  19^5*  with  comparisons 


Item 


Unit 


Cattle  and  calves  -    '  : 
■   Num'ber  slaughtered  under  : 
Federal  inspection:  : 

Steers   :  Thous. 

Cows  and  heifers  :  " 

All  cattle   :  " 

Percentage  cows  and 
heifers  are  of  total  : 

cattle  :  f  Pet. 

Calves  .....:  Thous. 

Average  live  weight:  : 

Cattle  .........:  Lh. 

Calves  . . ,  :  " 

Total  dressed  weight:  .  : 

Cattle"  ".  ".  :Mil.  Ih. 

Calves   :  "  " 

Shipments  of  feeder  cattle  : 
and  calves  to  eight  Corn  : 

Belt  States  l/  :  .  Thous. 

Hogs  -  .   .  : 

Number  slaughtered  under  : 

Federal  inspection:   :  " 

Average  live  weight  ,  .:  Lb. 

Percentage  packing  sow^  : 
are  of  all  purchases  ^t  : 

seven  markets  :  Pet. 

Total  production  under  : 
Federal  inspection:  : 

Pork  

Lard  2/  

Average  yi 61d  per .  hog : 

Pork  

Lard  g/  

Cold  storage  stocks  end  of 
month : 

Pork  

Lard  2/  

Sheep  and  lambs  - 


:Mil. 
;  " 
: 

:  ,  Lb. 

It 


lb. 

n 


;Mil. 

.  t! 


lb. 

n 


Number  slaughtered  -under  : 

Federal  inspection   : 

Average  live  weight  .,,...,: 

Total  dressed  weight  : 

Feeder  sheep  and,  lambs  : 
shipments  to  eight  Corn  : 

Belt  States  l/   : 

Total  dressed  weight  of  : 
livestock  slaughtered  under: 
Federal  inspection  ♦ . . . . 


Thous. 
Lb. 
Mil.  lb. 


Thous. 


:Mil.  lb. 


19^2 


Annual 
_L  1^ 


totals 


:iqUU 


23h5. 


Feb.   :  Jan.   :  Feb.. 


6,019 

5,737 

5,g6o 

Ugg 

556 

5,516 

7,392 

472 

750 

557 

12,  3^7 

11,727 

13,960 

1,0^3 

l,2gU 

1,1^9 

^7.0 

52.9 

^5.3 

5g.^ 

Ug.5 

5,760 

5.209 

7,770 

44-1 

w  f  r-< 

560 

95U 

955 

92U 

979 

940 

96g 

20g 

207 

21  g 

170 

I9g 

17s 

6,3^7 

5,970 

6,655 

■  5^3 

619 

590 

667 

597 

926 

U2 

60 

^3 

2,56^. 

2,  363 

2,  2g0 

71 

113 

72 

53.S97 

63.U3I 

69,017 

7,3^0 

5,299 

3, 267 

2U5 

25^ 

2kk 

2U7 

2U6 

13. 

15 

11 

6 

5 

V, 

4 

7,562 

9.30s 

9.^56. 

l.Olg 

761 

Ugo 

T      "7  0)  1 

1,  72M- 

0  n  cfn 
UoU 

3°  / 

09 

140.6 

IU7.I 

1-37.3 

13s.  2 

lUi+.O 

1U7.5 

32.1 

32.9 

3U.U 

35.2 

29.9 

2g.2 



. — — 

■  ■  792 

U07 

J/ 370 

362 

gl 

3/  6g 

23.16| 

2i,S76 

2,07^ 

1,622 

ggo 

95  g. 

■  gg? 

?o 

?i 

3.9SO 

^,270 

3,3^5 

99 

132 

77 

17,S21 

I9,6g6 

21,166 

2,021 

1,7^7 

1.311 

Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Including  rendered  pork 
19U5  data  for  pork  stocks  not  entirely  comparable  v/ith 


1/  Total  shipments  direct  and* from  public  stockyards  to 
Michigan,   Wisconsin,  Minnesota,   Iowa,  and  ^'ebraska.  2/ 
fat,    3/  Preliminary; 
earlier  figures. 


